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its mixture of elements in religion, went as 
far as it could, in some instances being notably, 
and beyond former precedent, Christian in its 
doctrines of Peace. Stitt we have wished that 
in the midst of so much that has been so sin- 
cerely and so acceptably said on things and 
effects, or transcending all the inquiries, 
““ What is our Peace?’’ there had had ap- 
peared more of the inspired courage to ask 
** Wuo is our Peace?’’ and more of the gospel 
answer to declare of Christ crucified that ‘‘ HE 
is our Peace, who has made both one, and has 
broken down the middle wall of partition be- 
tween us!”’ 

Between whom? While the text may advert 
to an international separation, primarily the 
separation is between us and God. He in Christ 
reconciling us by his death so as to put away 
that dividing wall of sin by the sacrifice of 
Himself, and our Saviour, in his love made 
sin for us, so taking the place of the middle 
wall of separation as to be the medium of 
union between us and God, He is our Peace, 
and our covenant of Peace and its Author, to 
as many as will receive Him. Under a sense 
that God so loved us, we find ourselves loving 
one another—every heart and every soul the 
wages of whose sin He tasted. ‘‘ Love worketh 
no ill to his neighbor. Therefore love is the 
fulfilling of the law’’ of Peace. Christ is 
neighborly peace, and the international peace 
provided for us. No one ever truly preaches 
Christ without preaching peace in all its ap- 
plications, whether he think of that universal 
scope of Christ or not. An agent of Christ 
and his spirit anywhere is building more wisely 
than he knows. And all these peace confer- 
ences and turnings toward arbitrations and in- 
ternational tribunals, are but outcroppings of 
Christ’s secret leavening the world; and it has 
seemed to us there was more of Christ in the 
heart exercises of some of these ethical phil- 
osophers over Peace, than they with their in- 
tellects give Him credit for. The absence of 
his literal name may not prevent the presence 
of his spiritual name. His kingdom is‘ not in 
word, but in power.’’ And while in their 
avoidance of seeming cant, it is the universal 
and saving life of Christ that they apprehend 
as the foundation of Peace on earth, we will 
not discourage them though they call Him by 
as many other names as the early Friends did, 
or as many as He named for himself. 
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The Work of Christ with Christ Left Out. 


If the trumpet give an uncertain sound, 
vho shall prepare himself for PEACE? Many 
ars have been ringing in the past week, if 
not always with the trumpetings of peace, 
yet with trumpetings for peace. Some have 
spoken of peace as if it were the cessation of 
war, a condition devoutly indeed to be wished. 
But such were but a hollow peace. We might 
as well call silence worship—when silence is 
but a room in which worship may be placed. 
Wars may stop—but though they cease to- 
morrow and that be all, war remains. Peace 
om earth is not confirmed, we will not say 
util wars cease, but we will say, till war is 
extinguished. Its spirit must be eradicated 
—not branch, but root and branch, from the 
heart of man. And then, when war utterly 
evacuates the heart, what is the condition 
that is left? Is that Peace? The mere vac- 
wm is a condition for peace to fill, but is 
not peace itself. If the Living Peace do not 
occupy the void, the unclean spirit may soon 
return sevenfold. 

For peace is not a blank, or an inert void, 
but Peace is Life, a quickening Spirit, a vi- 
talizing love, full of mercy and good fruits, 
it is love on the alert and love in action to 
keep the peace repaired and bright, in obedi- 
ence to its living Prince. For a state of peace 
vith men consists in the practice of the divine 
good will towards them, and peace with God 
isa harmony kept alive by conforming with 
bis will. 

Therefore we would trumpet the certain 
ound of the Living Word—no peace of death, 
‘greater peace than that of expediency or 
teasing of damage, even the peace of life pro- 
ceeding from Him who is our life. Many may 
lave missed the sounding of his name through 
these trumpets. The Conference, considering 






























































Making all these allowances for those who 
are doing and saying the best they know, the 
experienced disciple of the gospel of Peace 
nevertheless misses something, and that very 
often all that is vital to Peace, where there 
is but a hazy recognition of that World- 
Reconciler by whom he has received the at- 
one-ment. Determined to know nothing among 
men but Christ Jesus and Him crucified, and 
not otherwise, will the apostles of Peace on 
earth speak, not merely in enticing words of 
man’s wisdom, but in demonstration of the 
spirit and of power. The trumpet that ob- 
viously lacks Christ and Him crucified, lacks 
the certain sound of the living word of the 
living Peace. The cause is his. Effects of 
war have been known for thousands of years 
and the utmost horrors of these effects have 
never proved sufficient to abolish war. In- 
deed it is for these effects that battles are 
executed. They come from the heart of the 
natural man. All the powder rammed into 
cannons has been so much black hatred; every 
projectile so much dire death sent forth from 
the heart of man to the hearts of brother men. 
“*There’s nothing in the cannon that’s bad, 
but the man in the cannon,’”’ said Charles 
Wagner last week to school children. The 
conversion of man to the spirit of Christ, 
that is the only sure peace to be labored for, 
and in doing it we have little need to say 
peace, for it speaks Peace itself, it carries 
the peace of Christ with it, else it is not con- 
version. The foundation of peace standeth 
sure, having this seal, “the Lord knoweth 
them that are his;’’ and “‘if any man have not 
the Spirit of Christ he is none of his.’’ 

We hail all efforts to remove or mitigate 
effects of war, to stave off particular wars, 
to diminish armaments, to create, by cessa- 
tions of wars, peace even as a blank where 
we cannot plant it as a principle. All these 
expedients, and all shrinking from wars on ex- 
pediency are incalculably a greater mercy than 
the entering into armed conflict, which is in- 
fernalism let loose. Humanitarian grounds 
for peace are by no means to be despised. 
There is a measure of Christ in them. Con- 
cerned men speaking often one to another in 
conference for the cause of peace serve to swell 
the volume of public opinion against the crime 
of war. And may the unparallelled slaughter 
of the present awful war serve to shame man- 
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kind of warfare forever, speed the progress 
of the principle of arbitration, become a 
mighty factor in preparing the way of the 
_ Lord for Peace, as wrath of man overruled to 
praise Him, and the remainder of wrath may 
He speedily restrain. ‘‘ Whois our peace?”’ 
more than “‘ what is our. peace?’’ is the ques- 
tion for Christians. And may their faithfulness 
to their Prince demonstrate that Christ cruci- 
fied is our peace, and the world’s peace, who 
shall make Satan’s belligerents one, and break 
down sin, the one great wall of separation 
between them as men or nations, and between 
us and the Father. Christ crucified, the 
wisdom of God and the power of God and the 
love of God—Christ in the individual is the 
one Word of that trumpet of Peace that gives 
the certain sound. 





As the above goes to press, the following 
contribution from the State of Maine comes 
to us, containing references some of which 
are confirmatory of the foregoing remarks: 

“*Rey. vi: 4. BE NoT DECEIVED. *The way 
of Peace have they not known.’ Peace cometh 
not by agreement. ‘“‘Jer. xxx:5, 7,8; Rom. 
xi: 26; Rev. vii: 14; Zech. xiii: 9; Luke xxi: 
26; Isaiah viii: 9 to 14; Jer. viii: 15; Rom. 
iii: 9,17. Isa. xlviii: 1,22; Jer.vi: 14; Ezek. 
vii: 25; 1 Thes.v: 1,2,3; Isa. xxxiii: 7 to 15; 
xxvi: 20, 21; Jer. xii: 12.”’ 


The Atonement. 


The fact that sacrifice and suffering for the 
sake of others is the law of human life, and 
that by the death of Christ the destructive 
power of sin has been done away with for all 
who are attached to Him by faith, gains fresh 
evidence for all thoughtful men. ‘‘ Help Thou 
my unbelief.’’ It is an inexpressible comfort 
to the weak brother to be able to stake every- 
thing, not on any moral result in himself 
[while not without deep moral result], but upon 
the fact that Jesus has lived and died for him. 
This redemptive process is not merely indi- 
vidual; it extends to the race of mankind and 
to the whole constitution of things in which 
we live. ‘‘God sent His Son... that the 
world through Him might be saved; . . . by 
Him to reconcile all things to Himself, . . . 
whether they be things in earth, or things in 
heaven.’’ The atonement is, (under Christ’s 
Spirit), the stimulus to every effort for social 
regeneration, for freedom, for international 
peace, for the bending of all the forces of 
nature to their proper object—the bringing in 
of the kingdom of Christ. The more this posi- 
tive and far-reaching aspect of the atonement 
is dwelt upon, the less likely we shall be to 
fall back into the puerile or immoral explana- 
tions which have obscured it, and the more 
powerful will it become for the work of Chris- 
tian expansion and Christian unity.—Free- 
mantle. 








FREQUENT living confession of Christ is not 
only a bulwark against worldliness and thought- 
lessness, but a positive ‘means of grace,— 
Francis E. Clark, 


THE FRIEND. 





For “THE FRIEND.” 


The Indian Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting. 
(Continued from page 1(8.) 

The Indians, having spent two days in con- 
ference among themselves, finally agreed to 
allow the Allegheny Reservation to be divided 
into separate Jots, as an experiment. 

Their reply on this subject was made by 
Pollard, who was also one of the chiefs of the 
Buffalo Creek Reservation, and contained the 
following: 

“Brothers: Your advice is to divide our 
land and to hold it for the benefit of ourselves 
and our children. You think it best to run it 
off into lots. We have considered it all round, 
and we will tell you, brothers, what our con- 
clusion is. When any person wishes to try an 
experiment, they make a beginning to see how 
it will do. We have agreed to let the Alle- 
gheny Reservation all be run out into lots. It 
belongs to the whole of the Seneca Nation. 
We are all consenting to it. That reservation 
we wish should all be run out into lots and be 
for the whole of the Nation. We don’t want 
it parted from the rest, but be all included in 
one deed and signed by the whole. 

“* Brothers: We wish you not to think hard 
that we have not agreed to run out more of 
our land. At Cattaraugus they seem perfectly 
easy. ‘They have met with no difficulty yet 
about their reservation—they only wish to 
have the boundary lines run over again, and 
marked anew lest the white people should en- 
croach on them.’’ 

In accordance with the understanding ar- 
rived at in the Council held at Cattaraugus in 
1817. Friends agreed to obtain the services 
of a competent surveyor, to run the lines of 
the Allegheny Reservation, and of the indi- 
vidual allotments, and Cotton Fletcher, who 
had been employed by the Holland Land Com- 
pany, was engaged for this service. He began 
operations on the 5th of Eighth Month, 1818, 
in company with some of the Indians who were 
favorable to the measure. In a few days, 
however, Corn Planter, who was unwilling to 
have the land divided, came to the Reserva- 
tion and a general Council on the subject was 
held, the result of which was a conclusion not 
to have the lines run, and a request that Jona- 
than Thomas, one of the Friends then residing 
at Tunessasa, should order the surveyor to 
desist and depart from their land. The work 
was thus suddenly ended. In explanation of 
their conduct in this matter, the principal 
chiefs on the Allegheny Reservation addressed 
a communication to the Committee, in which 
they desire that they would obtain from the 
President of the United States an instrument 
in writing, having the seal of the United States, 
and also something from the Governor of New 
York, and forward them that they might see 
them. If this were done, they think it would 
be a satisfaction to the Six Nations, and that 
those who are opposed would not make so 
many objections, which tend to unsettle their 
minds respecting having their land run out 
into lots. 

In compliance with the desire of the Indians 
that the views of the President of the United 
States should be obtained upon the subject of 
the division of their lands, four members of 
the Committe had an interview with President 
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Monroe, which resulted in the preparation gf 
a letter to the Seneca Indians living on thy 
Allegheny Reservation, which is as follows 

My Red Children: I am very glad to lean 
by your friends Samuel Bettle, Thomas Wi 
Thomas Stewardson, and John Cook, that yoy 
no longer live in that miserable and destituy 
condition which you once did. They say that 
most of you have become sober and industry. 
ous; that you have got good houses to live in, 
and that by cultivating the ground, and raising 
cattle, you have now plenty to eat: this ig ty 
me, very good news, as I shall always rejoigg 
to hear of the happiness of my red children, 

My Red Children: You cannot become ciyi} 
ized till you have advanced one step further, 
You know that amorg my white children, each 
one has his own land separate from all o 
you ought to do the same; you ought to 
divide your land among families, in lots suff. 
ciently large to maintain a family according 
to its size. 

Your friends the Quakers would, no doubt, 
enable you to make a just and equitable dij. 
sion. By thus dividing your land, each on 
could then say, This is mine; and he would 
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have inducements to put good houses on it, and Phi 
improve bis land by cultivation. TI 
My Red Children: 1 have annexed the segl § time 
of the United States to this talk, so that you § gee 
may know that it comes from your father, in re 
PRESIDENT JAMES MONROE, dren 
15th January, 1819. To the Seneca Indians § prop 
living on the Allegheny Reservation. We 
The diversity of views among the Indians in § stat 
regard to the division of their lands continued, § us.” 
and prevented any further attempt at that 
time to carry it into effect. The continuance t 
of the school was also much opposed by the A 
party desirous of retaining their old customs; § | 
and at: times the Friends at Tunessasa felt or 
much embarrassed in their efforts to assist re 
them, being desirous on the one hand not to : 
disappoint those Indians who were sensible of a: 
the value of school learning, and desirous that ak 
‘their children should have the benefit of it, ty 
-and thus be better qualified to conduct busi- ton 
ness and protect themselves from imposition; ; 
-and on the other hand, that they should not hy 
assist in the formation of two distinct parties § PY 
among them, opposed to each other, and thus in 
to a certain extent frustrate the object of § ™ 
their labors among them, in elevating this a 
people as a whole. . 
In the Third Month, 1821, Joseph Elkin § ™° 
ton wrote that it was a time of great commo- 7 
tion among them, in consequence of the divided The 
feeling on these subjects: that the party op . 
posed to improvements had succeeded in get = 
ting the school discontinued until a general, if 
Council should be held in Buffalo, and had also 7 
proposed to the other part of the nation & he 
remove to some other Reservation, or else al 
have the Allegheny Reservation divided into ' 
two parts, so that those “who wanted schodl = 
and adhered to the Quakers should be on one a 
part, and those satisfied with Indian customs = 
should remain on the other, for they believed Di 
their land would certainly be taken by the \ 
Quakers for the services they rendered the In 
dians.”’ ui 
In order to disabuse their minds of the it ere 





pression (which probably had been industrr 
ously spread among them by designing white 
men) that Friends would ultimately bring 4 
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@arge against them for the help they had ren- 
jered, the Committee thought it best again to 
fornish them with a distinct disclaimer of any 
goch intention, and the following instrument 
@ writing was accordingly prepared, copied 
@ parchment and sent to the Friends at Tun- 
gassa to present and explain to them, viz: 

To the Chiefs and others of the Seneca Na- 
tion residing on the Allegheny. 

Brothers: We have been informed that some 
of you are uneasy in your minds for fear that 
your brothers, the Quakers, will bring a charge 
sgainst you for the assistance they have af- 
forded you in your endeavors to improve in 
the manner of your living and in the manage- 
gent of your lands, ete. 

We hereby tell you plainly, as we have often 
told you before, that your brothers, the Qua- 
kers, do not want any of your land, any of 

skins, nor any of your money, for any- 
thing they have done for you, and that they 
never will bring any charge against you for 
ay of these things, aud we send you this 
writing to keep forever, to make your minds 
easy on this respect. 
(Signed by 26 Friends. ) 

Philadelphia, 19th of First Month, 1821. 

The result of the effort of Friends at this 
time may be understood by the following brief 
speech made by a prominent chief among them, 
inreply to some friends. ‘* We hope our chil- 
dren, as they become instructed, will see the 
propriety of dividing it, and proceed therein: 
We cannot now accomplish it in our divided 
state; we hope you will have patience with 
> (To be continued.) 

TRUE RELIGION A FRIEND OF TRUE SCIENCE. 
—A pure and undefiled religion, based on the 
teachings of Jesus Christ, not only contradicts 
no known or ascertainable law of reason, but 
also positively contributes to the spiritual 
satisfaction and moral upbuilding of the race. 
It is the friend of a true science, while it also 
supplies that which no science could ever pos- 
sibly provide or even interpret. What has 
been called ‘‘the absolute world riddle,’’ re- 
mains insoluble for science and even philoso- 
phy, except as the clue to the mysteries which 
encircle life, and which loom up along the 
vistas of the future, is furnished by the relig- 
ious teaching of the incarnate Son of God, 
who, by His Spirit, still leads men into all 
necessary truth. The ungoverned and un- 
guided reason, when it refuses to be taught 
of faith, will certainly and grievously err. 
The great questions of destiny must be heard 
and decided in the parliament of the whole 
man, under the tutelage of the Divine Mind. 
Life is meaningless, and therefore valueless, 
without an illuminating and inspiring faith. 
§o long as men trouble themselves to think at 
all, and so long as human hearts yearn for love 
and human wills crave guidance, religion will 
remain continuous with life, saying the first 
and the last word as the ends of existence, 
and proving beyond successful rejoinder its 
Divine worth.— New York Observer. 


Low iness of heart is real dignity, and hu- 
mility is the brightest jewel in the Christian’s 
crown. —Bond. 


OBEDIENCE to known duty is wisdom’s way mentally . . . 


to knowledge. 


THE FRIEND. 


THE RAINBOW. 


“T do set My bow im the clouds . . . . and Iwill 
remember My covenant which is between Me and you.” 


All day the wind blew wild; 
At last her light grew dim; 
The darkling waters darker piled 
Moaning low requiem. 


The chill—the misty air 
Wept on the sullen strand;— 
Bleak desolation every where— 
On sky, and sea, and land! 


My heart grew faint with fear 
As with a nameless dread :-— 
As with a nameless boding drear, 
Hope, joy and radiance dead. 


Then lo, the same Who spake 
From out the cloud of old 

The awful bands of blackness brake, 
And all the west was gold! 


Aloft, His jewels gleamed, 
His deathless Light to prove ; 

And o'er the tossing waters streamed 
The Banner of His Love ! 


Soul, doth the wild rain beat ? 
And doth the wild wind blow ? 
Hold thee in patience at His Feet, 

And thou this truth shalt know ; 


His care—eternal—sure, 
Hides in the darkest form ; 
His glad; sweet promises endure, 
And break through every storm ! 
Cc. 


A. L. 
ATLANTIC City, Sixth Month 30th. 


Ministry; by William Penn. 
They were changed men themselves, before 
they went about to change others, Their 
hearts were rent as well as their garments, 
and they knew the power and work of God 
upon them. This was seen by the great alter- 
ation it made, and their stricter course of life, 
and the more godly conversation that immedi- 
ately followed. 
They went not forth or preached in their 
own time and will, but in the will of God, and 
spoke not their own studied matter, but as 
they were opened and moved by His Spirit, 
with which they were well acquainted in their 
own conversion... . This proof and seal 
went with their ministry, that many were 
turned from their lifeless professions, and the 
evil of their ways, to an inward and experi- 
mental knowledge of God and an holy life. 
. . . « And as they freely received what they 
had to say from the Lord, so they freely ad- 
ministered it to others. 
The bent and stress of their ministry was 
conversion to God, regeneration and holiness. 
. . « « They directed people to a principle in 
themselves, though not of themselves, by which 
all that they asserted, preached and exhorted 
others to, might be wrought in them, and known 
to them through experience to be true 
They required conformity upon no human au- 
thority, but upon conviction of this principle, 
which they asserted was in them that they 
preached unto; and unto that they directed 
them, that they might examine and prove the 
reality of those things . . . . as to its manifest- 
| ation and work in man This people did 

not only in words press repentance, conversion 
| and holiness, but did it knowingly and experi- 
. which is more than theory, 


and speculation, upon which most other minis- 
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ters depend; for here is a certainty, a founda- 
tion wpon which man may boldly appear before 
God in the great day of account. They reached 
to the inward state and condition of people, 
which is an evidence of the virtue of their 
principle and ministry from it, and not from 
their own imagination, or comments upon 
Scripture. For nothing reaches the heart but 
what is from the heart, or pierces the con- 
science, but what comes from a living con- 
science. ... Yea, the very thoughts and 
purposes of the hearts of many have been so 
plainly detected, that they have, like Nathan- 
iel, cried out of this inward appearance of 
Christ’s, ‘‘Thou art the Son of God, thou art 
the King of Israel.” And those that have 
embraced this divine principle, have found the 
mark of its truth and divinity that the women 
of Samaria did of Christ when in the flesh to 
be the Messiah, namely, it had told them all 
that ever they had done, shown them the most 
inward secrets of their hearts, and laid judg- 
ment to the line, and righteousness to the 
plumb-line, of which thousands can at this day 
give in their witness. So that nothing has 
been affirmed by this people, of the power and 
virtue of this heavenly principle, that such as 
have turned to it have not found true, and 
more; and that one-half had not been told them 
of what they have seen of the power, purity, 
wisdom and goodness of God therein . . . 

This principle fitted even some of the most 
unlearned of this people for their work and ser- 
vice: furnishing some of them with an extra- 
ordinary understanding in divine things, and 
an admirable fluency in the way of expression 
which gave occasion to some to wonder, say- 
ing of them as of their Master, Is not this 
such a mechanic’s son, how came he by this 
learning? Others took occasion to suspect 
and insinuate they were “‘ Jesuits ’’ in disguise, 
(who had the reputation of learned men for an 
age past), though there was not the least 
ground of truth for any such reflection. . . . 
They came forth low, despised and hated, as 
the primitive Christians did, and not by the 
help of worldly wisdom and power, as former 
reformations in part have done, but in all 
things it may be said, this people were brought 
forth in the cross; in a contradiction to the 
ways, worships, fashions, and customs of this 
world; . . . . that no flesh might glory be- 
before God. 

They could have no design to themselves in 
this work, thus to expose themselves to scorn 
and abuse, to spend and be spent; leaving wife 
and children, house and land, and all that can 
be accounted dear to men, with their lives in 
their hands, being daily in jeopardy, to declare 
this primitive message, revived in their spirits 
by the good spirit and power of God, that God 
is light, and in Him is no darkness at all, and 
that. He has sent His Son a light into the world 
to enlighten ail men in order to salvation, and 
that they that say they have fellowship with 
God, and are His children and people, and yet 
walk in darkness, that is, in disobedience to 
the light in their consciences, and after the 
vanity of this world, they lie and do not the 
truth. 

But that all such that love the light and 
bring their deeds to it, and walk in the light, 
as God is light, the blood of Jesus Christ, His 
Son; should cleanse them from all sin. John 
i. ete. 
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Their known great constancy and patience | 
in suffering for their testimony, in all the 
branches of it, and that sometimes unto death, 
by beatings, bruisings, long and crowded im- 
prisonments, and noisome dungeons; four of 
them in New England dying by the hands of 
the executioner, purely for preaching among 
that people; besides banishments, and excessive 
plunders, and sequestration of their goods and 
estates almost in all parts not easily to be ex- 
pressed, and less to have been endured, but by 
those who have the support of a good and 
glorious cause, refusing deliverance by any 
indirect ways or means, as often as it was 
offered unto them. 

_ That they did not only not show any dis- 
position to revenge, when it was at any time 
in their power, but forgave their cruel ene- 
mies, showing mercy to those who had none 
for them. 

Their plainness with those in authority, like 
the ancient prophets, not fearing to tell them 
of their private and public sins; and their 
prophecies to them of their afflictions, and 
downfall when in the top of their glory. Also 
of some national judgments; as of the Plague, 
and fire of London, in express terms; and like- 
wise particular ones to divers persecutors, 
which accordingly overtook them, and were 
very remarkable.—From the Rise and Progress 
of the people called Quakers, by William Penn. 


Church-Going by Children. 

Friends will be able to adapt the following 
language from the Church Economist to their 
own situation:— 

D. N. Hillis of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, 
has been doing good service by sharply calling 
attention to a lack of parental authority in the 
matter of church-going habits of children. He 
justly condemns the practice of letting chil- 
dren of even eight or nine years of age decide 
whether they shall go tochurchornot. Parents 
are altogether too indifferent in this matter, 
especially in cities. 

In connection it is said by many that the 
Sunday-school is a splendid supplement to 
church attendance, but a poor substitute for 
it. In this age of specialization, many look 
upon the Sunday-school as the children’s 
church. This is a grave mistake. 

The Sunday-school has information for its 
key-note, not for worship. Its stirring activ- 
ity, its friendly bustle, its conversational and 
familiar atmosphere lack the quality of rever- 
ence, which is the very first essential of pub- 
lic worship. The best Sunday-school for a 
child, if there can be but one, is a seat in the 
family pew beside its parents, at the ordinary 
service of the church. 

The argument that children acquire an 
aversion to the church by being forced to “ go 
to meeting ’’ by their parents is ridiculous. 

Children are “ forced ’’ by their parents to 
do all sorts of things, such as eating good 
food and abstaining from food that is harmful, 
attending school, and guing to bed. It is not 
apparent that they thereby acquire a rooted 
aversion to wholesome food, to sleep or to an 
education. Nor is it a matter of observation 
that children who are trained up by their 
parents to go to church are the people who, 
when they come to more mature years, consti- 
tute the absentee class from church attend- 
ance and services. 


For “THE FRIEND.” 
Items Illustrative of the Warning Words in 
Habakkuk ii: 15. 


In the Temperance columns of THE FRIEND 
some months ago, reference was made to the 
fact that a large department store in this city 
had been granted a license to deal in intoxi- 
cating liquors. It appears as a result of this 
that quite a number of patrons of the place, 
Friends, members of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, and others, have ceased 
making purchases there. One of these, in 
returning the ‘‘identification coin’’ of the 
family to the proprietors (who are Hebrews), 
desired them to have regard to their accounta- 
bility in the premises, quoting the warning of 
the prophet Habakkuk as against those who 
hand forth strong drink to their neighbor, 
and put the bottle to his lips. The burden 
of doing this, it seems, was too heavy in the 
case of a young woman clerk employed in that 
special department of the establishment. After 
taking orders for some five hundred cases of 
liquors in a single week, she felt obliged to 
hand in her resignation. 


In the printers’ shops, years ago, it was a 
very common practice to dispatch the boy of 
the place, with pitcher or pail, to a neigh- 
boring liquor saloon, for ale or beer for the 
refreshment of the compositors and pressmen. 
In the present day, however, the master printers 
who desire their employees to put forth very 
careful and expeditious work, expect them to 
be “‘level-headed ’’ in order to that end. The 
travelling beer kettle is hence generally for- 
bidden. It is gratifying, further, to know of 
a consistent manifestation of abstinence among 
the employers themselves. An announcement 
of the annual dinner of the Printers’ Board of 
Trade, to be held this week at the Bourse, 
makes no greater demand upon the purse than 
“*one dollar per plate,’’ to defray all the ex- 
penses. The explanation of this is, that the 
menu makes no provision for wines or other 
intoxicating drink. This custom has been fol- 
lowed several years, and presumably will have 
become a permanent one. When one contrasts 
this with the initial banquet to a select few, 
given after the opening last month of a most 
Juxurious apartment house in this city, whereat 
the expense per plate, including wines, deco- 
rations, lights, attendance, etc., was reported 
to have exceeded one hundred dollars, be is 
reminded of that passage in Paul’s Epistle to 
the Philippians (iii: 19), concerning certain 
self-pleasing, effeminate professors who were 
*‘enemies of the cross of Christ,’’ and of 
whom it was affirmed that ‘‘their glory is in 
their shame.”’ 


The committee appointed in and by the vari- 
ous Monthly Meetings of this Yearly Meeting, 
to make inquiry of their members concerning 
their use, yea or nay, of intoxicants as a 
beverage, and of handing the same to others 
for that purpose, are now, no doubt, in their 
several measures, giving attention to that 
duty. It was good testimony on the part of 
one member, a farmer, who had been engaged 
in turning a portion of his surplus apple crop 
into cider for purpose of conversion into vine- 
gar, that upon being asked by a colored 
helper (having a fondness for the liquor in 
its heady state) to sell him some of the freshly 


expressed juice, he replied that he ‘‘ could ngt 
do it.’ The influence of example comeg jg 
very strongly here. 


The proprietor of a local paper having 4 
large inland circulation, was written to 
way of appeal, not to continue in his columns 
the advertisement of a certain “‘ patent medj. 
cine’’ of the brand of ‘‘health bitters.” Hg 
was informed that the Massachusetts State 
Board Analyst, in an examination of thirty. 
six alcoholized patent medicine preparations, 
had found that the one referred to, the rankegt 
of all of them but one, contained no less thap 
forty-four per cent. of alcohol! At the same 
time that this ensnaring card was being thug 
laid before the public, a Court of the Quarter 
Sessions was being held at the Court-Honse, 
whereat numerous cases were heard of the jl- 
legal sale of beer, the latter decoction, ag 
we know, containing only two to five per 
cent. of alcohol. When it is borne in mind 
that many millions of dollars are expended by 


our people upon one or other of the numerous . 


patent medicinal bitters, health invigorators 
and restoratives (so claimed), and that almost 
all of these compounds are heavily charged 
with the liquor that intoxicates, we need not 
wonder at the statement of the American Grocer 
that not only is the total of the manufacture 
and consumption of such liquors steadily in- 
creasing amongst us, but that there is a like 
increase per capita year by year, beyond the 
ratio of the population’s increase. 


The writer has before him a letter written 
from Paris in the autumn of 1886, by a then 
pruminent and promising clergymen of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, Henry C. Potter. 
Having in view a designedly-beneficent pur- 
pose, | may be excused for now quoting it. 
He says: “‘ Your Essay on ‘Simplicity of At 
tire [as related to the Promotion of Social 
Purity’ ] has been forwarded to me here, and 
I wish to thank you for it. It is a timely 
word, and I wish that it might reach a wider 
audience than that to be found in our own 
land. 1 have sent it to one of our clergy in 
New York who, I hope, will call general at- 
tention to it through the press.’’ It was 
gratifying to receive so earnest a tribute to 
the principle of simplicity from a member of 
a religious denomination which is generally 
thought to allow more liberty in this regard 
than most others. But the views of Bishop 
Potter upon Christian simplicity, in the eigh- 
teen years’ interim, must have surely undergone 
transformation, else we could hardly expect 
him to appear in the way of pronouncing & 
benediction upon a ‘‘ Subway Tavern,’’ where 
liquors of pure quality, it was claimed, were 
to be respectably dispensed to patrons of both 
sexes. While sincerity may be claimed for 
the act, the general concensus the land over 
is, that even sincerity will not atone for gross 
moral errancy. We are pointed further, to 
the bishop’s endeavors to‘‘ elevate the stage.” 
He has, it is true, for several years held the 
place of president of the Actors’ Church Al- 
liance, but those who know what the theatre 
really is, are ready to admit that herein is 
but an alluring alliance of the church and the 
world. Said an early friend of Bishop Potter, 
the late Arthur Cleveland Coxe, bishop of 
Western New York—‘‘ All that theory can 
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with its aseancinnh evil-speaking, an men TEMPERANCE. ee - ~*~ — a lores . 
of love attends the presence of a purified spirit. . soe : party. a e loyalty that is betrayed ly Wh 
Yet such an one testified that: having felt a 1 Saal a tae Teaneuece en prea ae ae yee, and d 
gentle impression that he should quit reading Association of Friends of Philadelphia,” by “ me = ; e a ry an e ” ies, tool not be 
ao a consequence, he fousd his mind a ‘prey | Petiamin F. Whitson, 401 Chestnut St., Phila. | Dori step in State and national politiey aa | A, 
, . viol 
to evil passions. Not only were little offences “ fe has no enemies, you say! the good citizen is only just learning, With adult: 
magnified, but the kindness of his friends was My friend, thy boast is poor; many a qualm of conscience, to vote indepen § the c! 
ascribed to wrong motives. He found obedi- He who hath mingled in the fray dently in municipal elections. In State agg conce 
ence to be the price of Divine aid, without Of duty that the brave endure, national politics he votes too constantly, not to cel 
which it would be impossible to hold on to the Must have made foes. If he has none, for his State and the United States, but for ture, 
ground already attained. He has hit no traitor on the hip; — ‘his party.’’ Hence his party can delive § from 
As J. Dymond expressed it, “‘ The will of He has cast no cup from tempted lip; his vote. —Lincoln Steffens in McClure’s Maga § conse 
God being known, human duty is ascertained.”’ He has never turned the wrong to right, | zine, hagat 
oo . . : He has been a coward in the fight.’ f 
It may throw light upon this question to intro- _ Os 
cinon be had turned his back opon tke frivolt.\, We think temperance meétings and litera~1 a0 our foes, and 1, for one, am glad of it | ee 
ties of the world. ‘‘I called unto my God out ture and prohibition eampaigns ineffective is perfectly natural and proper that the whig- i 
of the great deep and He had compassion on assaults on the ramparts of rum. But liquor key sellers should be against us. We are : ‘ld 
b : Hi infinit and His ower | reans and trade journals do not deem them against them As we advocated the “ : 
without pense ia df rm life and harmless. They view them with alarm, and arent of srohibiting slavery in the terri ode 
co nae pee ee ae bs of Fe gave it | warn their constituents against these perils to ‘anion aacavaas bed the right and powell ~ 
me as a prey with uns eakable addition. the liquor interests. These fears of our ene- do it, so we will prohibit the sale of liquor in Not ; 
lied f oan ill and fe igned it at Hi i mies ought to encourage us in doing all in our) every place where a majority of the legal : 
but He saaet enh His own ‘ata of edeen, power, through platform, press and tracts, to nie give us power to os it. ae 
He called for the world, and I laid it at His create a oe ao — 8 hibition is the end that we would all of us be . 
feet with the crowns thereof. 1 withheld them ton Sten aes d. a r glad to see accomplished. I wish it were poe § chi 
not at the beckoning of His hand. But mark sible now to enforce it absolutely throughout Lis 
! © 4 ” . 
the beet of exchange! For He gave me in: gow Laquox Mis Tin: ax Acr.—‘‘t in| MEAG mcs 
; a i my th aun f it a of of no concern to the Improved Order of the enmbeanaln rave questions of expedie “ 
sory.” L. Baxberston, |Royal Arch (liquor organization) in Pennsyl-| rrne province of this periodical is outside a 
8 sel Month lst, 1904 ; ~* |yvania whether the Legislature about to be hitical esties aaaih that witness for teeth natu 
aoa elected shall be composed of a majority of | "hich should prevail within them, and in the 1 fra 
How it grieves me to see any of our dear ee aaumid’ chee al the temperance hearts of men. So we neither arraign not § frm 
tends departing from that Seriptral sim | eformere to enacts local option law in Penn Tocommend.a party agench.. Let that ipewa | 
Societ an been taught to use! I ans sylvania admonishes liquor men generally his vote.—Ep.] Is ‘it right that I should - 
m caved children will never abandon this throughout the State to watchfulness and read- make it : ossible for any party to “* deliver” vh | 
y . ‘ . iness to meet such an innovation. It will be - soalittie we 
noble testimony against the corruptions of a well for all retail liquor merchants to remem- my vote? hind 
sare seca orang nit aaiceeane ber that, in individual efforts for the protec- There are three stages in every reform: (1) ~ 
or a censorious temper, towards our Christiap tion of our trade, but little success may Tea-| Universal recognition and practice of the evil; madi 
brethren and sisters whose attention may not sonably be hoped for. Our strength lies in (2) an endeavor to regulate the evil by hedg- naiv 
have been called, as ours has been, to these union and concerted action.”’— H. N. Schnee, ing it about by law; (3) the abolition of the § as v 
particular branches of gospel truth, | do be- oe nag Bs — at Philadelphia, evil. We have reached the second stage in J mys 
lieve it is important for us to maintain our|** ™ . . this great reform. Why not proceed to the § seric 
own ground, even in little things; and I think “It ig all well in theory to offer the left third? 
ae ea cetedians ane ec cheek after the right has been smitten, but)  pupiicare EpITORIAL.—The American Iesue : 
inlet to greater weakness and a means of un- | “°'Y few people are “built” that way. If! o¢ Ninth Month 24th publishes an article that el 
dermining, gradually the attachment to other the Republican party should go back on the appeared as editorial matter in three different - 
important testimonies which have been com- Liquor interests the latter will go back on the papers in different parts of the country on the c 
mitted to us. Oh! that our Society had in- _. P et oe there is about it.””"—Cin-| same date. ‘The papers were the Chronicle den 
— oe with saan ei ee ison St. an ee elegraph > eye hy soci 
e meekness of wisdom, and then, I believ ; . |certain Columbus paper that discover 
the Christian church would, ere this, ies Every member of the league (liquor organi- | frgud too late to porvene its publication. The . 
made greater advances than she had yet done, | “4tion) in Indiana is compelled to subscribe to| article in question was an attempt to defend 
and her children, being less conformed to this | the following pledge: the army canteen, and favoring the re-estab 
world, would have made more successful resis-|__" We pledge our honor mutually to each|jishment of the same. It was probably fur 
tance to the spread of evil.—-Selected. other to lay aside individual and political pre-| nished by the liquor bureau to which we have § J 
——-___——— ferences and to lend our aid and influence and | had occasion to refer in previous issues. in A 
MEN who live near to God, and are willing to | Votes to defeat any and all candidates for the Dhia 
suffer anything for Christ’s sake without being | Office or public trust who are known enemies Barnesville, Ohio, with a population of 400 
proud of it, these are the men we want.— | ‘0 the licensed liquor traffic.”” — American | or more, has the second time met the saloos § .™ 
Judson. Issue. forces in open contest at the polls under = ‘+ 
: kc em Beal law and ‘‘gone dry.’’ The majority 
ene ge sm joey ie hall of song} If the good citizen would do as the corrupt|time in favor of no license was 135 votes a 
Yet there is oe Still epen stands = wute politician and the corrupting business man do, | greater than at the similar election two yeat® prea 
The gate of Love; it is not yet too late. , shift freely from one party to the other as the|ago. The liquor interests of the State had it 
Pass in, pass in; That banquet is for thee; change served his interest, then both parties | made repeated and desperate efforts to di® § ‘tir 
That cup of Everlasting Love is free, woul arse —— They od credit prohibition. Palp 
E’er night that gate may close and seal thy doom, ! Gliier—more than they do now—on broa 
Then the last am long Serie room, no mat questions of public policy, but they would both| THE baptism of the Spirit refreshes the dry W 
—Bonar, {| stand, as they donot now, for the public in-| and thirsty ground. thia 
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A Child’s Seriousness. 


What we oftenest run athwart in the child, 
and daily offend, is his seriousness. I should 
pot be astonished if this remark surprises more 
than one reader, for there is, alas! an imper- 
gious Wall between the state of mind of most 
adults and that of a child. Wedo not take 
the child seriously. It is assumed that what 
concerns him is insignificant, that it is limited 
to certain unimportant events, things in minia- 
ture, which take place down where he is, far 
from those heights where the only things of 
consequence happen. ‘‘That is childish, a 
bagatelle, a mere nothing,’’ we continually say. 

0 short-sighted creatures that we are, dull 






















































































27th instant in Woodland, North Carolina; also of 
the prospect of Job S. Gidley, of North Dartmouth, 
Mass., to attend it, as well as that of Ida Chamness 






already present on religious service in that neigh- 
borhood, as well as Sarah Hobson, of Winona, and 
Lydia K. Lightfoot, of Salem, Ohio. 






good in all possible ways. 












Among delegates or visitors to the Boston 
Peace Conference who attended Friends’ Meetings 
in Philadelphia last First-day was John Ashworth, 
a member frem Manchester, England, Richard 
Westthrope from England, Thomas Barrow, wife 
and daughter, from Lancaster, England, and Ellen 
M. Stone, the noted captive whom Americans ran- 
somed from the hands of Bulgarian bandits by 
paying $72,500. In Twelfth Street Meeting she 
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of Paris. He is pastor of an independent congre- 
gation, but is not connected with any religious de- 
nomination. He places emphasis on direct com- 
and companion, Lena Thompson, of Iowa, who are| munion with truth through the Spirit of Christ 
and through the works of nature, and upon doing 


“There are five popes on the face of the earth,” 
says the Paris correspondent of London Truth. 
“They are the Pope of the Latin Church; the 
schismatic, or Orthodox, Pope; the Father of the 
Faithful, ruling at Constantinople; the Pope of 
Tibet, who has five hundred millions of subjects; 
and the schismatic Pope of the Mahommedan world, 
who reigns at Morocco. All five are threatened 
with hard times; 1904 has been unpropitious to 
them. . . . Of the five Popes, Pius X. is the most 


x | scsene and narrow of vision! How with our| EP me tender exrein of her fangs. | reer, Nicol he on fg th len 
: - vo = ar — toe he ee THOMAS CHALKLEY, minister and mariner, by the most mysterious, and the head of the Muslim 
t. aT Go uhowsiniveentneds ae faire Joseph Taylor, London: Headley Bros., 14 Bishops- | 8chismatics the best “fellow. 

lid - . ny» ate without, price one penny (2 cents).—This is} « ee 9 
he # are the affairs of moment, the child’s are mere the title of a stein aad booklet Was IT FROM HEAVEN OR OF MEN?”—But ye 
; a. : a shall be baptized of the Holy Spirit, Acts i. 5. 
ri. werilities and play. But we deceive our- | (paper cover), number 6 of a set, entitled “ Friends : : : 

P : play ; ; — The baptism of the Russian heir as described b 
to | selves. Noone is more serious than the child. | Ancient and Modern,” now being published by the) th. Russian press, says the Presbyterian, must Se 
in | Not the merchant over his accounts, the judge | London Friends’ Tract Association. Thomas Chalk-| been a most gorgeous affair, scarcely to be com- 
al pronouncing sentence, the sage in meditation, a oy oo yore a iend, _ he was prehended by those who have never witnessed the 
1 ff or the faithful at prayer, is more serious than | 20°F" Im » when George Fox and the first | ciaborate ceremonial of the Greek Church, which 
be te. We might even make a saying: Serious as preachers were in their prime, and his life extended of course was far more splendid because * was the 
o B 4 child ; a the ey ones a century. . christening of the heir to the throne. 

lS : ; ife was an interesting one, for some years of i : 
put Listen to this story - It is an old mans tale, were spent in Pennsylvania, so that its story brings ee en ee a 

but in the depths of his heart he still felt his} ys into touch with William Penn's “Holy Experi- . ; , , y 
- ed, ened = ; ~~. | ter of the imperial household. The golden state 

childish wounds. : ment,” and afterwards as a sea captain he plied carriage, drawn by eight white horses, with out- 
cy. “I had committed one of those faults so | back and forth between the old world and the new, | -: ge, Yas 

; , a ; cae : - ; riders and grooms, was preceded by a retinue of 
of f natural to children and so little malicious in | visiting also, time and again, the West India Islands, | (¢cials and followed by an escort of Blue Cossacks 
uth § intent, however grave. In the presence of the | Barbadoes and other places closely connected with | body of soldiery of whom the tiny babe is already 
the § family and some friends ! had been dealt with o sufferings and triumphs of early Quakerism. | the head. 
nor § firmly, as the offence merited, and in the face inally the end of oa — life ee _ In the carriage sat the Princess Galatzin, the 
ery § of my fault, acknowledged and bitterly re- was on a mission of Gospel love to the Virgin Is €S! mistress of the imperial household, holding the 
ids gg tye Then i anid he was laid to rest in the ancient Friends royal infant in her arms 
auld — Pe re Ti] owe | burying ground at Tortola. Joseph Taylor has| ‘, lieutenant-general rode on each side, and when 
ee Bat away. As I closed the door, still over-) produced a very interesting sketch of this inter- they arrived at the church, following the Princess 
. vhelmed by what had happened, I heard be- | esting man, and we highly commend the little book. | who carried the baby, came General Richter, bear- 
hind me a great burst of laughter. Then I | —Interchange. rs ing its pillow and General Vorontsoffdashkof, its 
a) fled and hid in the farthest corner of the house, Notes in General veil 
| and wept my little heart out, that laugh had ~ : The churches are lighted with hundreds of can- 
evil; | made me suffer so. From that day I lost the h The eee Spurgeon’s London publisher | gies, and the effect is ae beautiful. 
edge ff naive confidence it is so well to keep as long | 2% !Ssued bis th sermon. All these sermons | ‘The sponsors, who are regarded as the spiritual 
ii. mer ent ever end over eatin Leen te stock and are constantly being sold. There parents of the child, may be many or few in num- 
ys . ‘ : e is a greater demand to-day for the sermons of noted : toni y 
e - myself the question, ‘Are big people then not preachers than ever before jew and at = en so ri pe 
| wrious?’ "—Charles Wagner. 2 and empress, two kings, a prince and four grand- 
: = i 
: oo Walter Walsh of Dundee, Scotland, in his notable aaa s ‘iat * oan eeeia™ tee eee 
THE recorded history of religion is illustri- | address before the faculty and students of Boston me 23 3 cat : 
E re ry of retigion i trl eees | , poston | to train the child in holy living. A law peculiar 
aa ous; it is, as Burke said, “‘the basis of civil | University School of Theology said, “The Bible is} to Russia forbids marriage between god-parents 
t society, and the source of all good and of all| the anvil on which all our fads are forged or | and god-children, and even between the sponsors. 
rent comfort;” in nearly all its forms “‘sacrifice broken. The Peace Congress will be no exception. This is the method of the baptism: The priest 

1 the § is the first element of religion,”’ and it is this s ‘ takes the child, who is clad in one simple garment, 

ee senent of self-sacrifice which makes human| 1 ten he Archiaho of Cuntrhury soke| tare Nim tothe eat breathes in ht face, sign 

nd @ : ag Spicer ager gy ¥ s im wi e cross and then prays for him. 

| the o ee ee oper > oe a university founded and controlled by Wesleyans, turning him toward the en [ ae he ‘on 
The B bot res whi —~ y a love which radiates, | and admitted “that the separation from the mother | nounces the world, the flesh end the devil, to which 

fend a force which acts. a was for the betterment of he life of the | the god-parente answer. 

world.” Three candles, signifying the trinity, are then 

stab- : , 

| Items Concerning the Society. lighted. 
fur- Josh : Co - g th Society Bishop Korfe of Korea has been obliged to re-| The babe is then signed with the holy water, 

have § ‘ ua Pim, of Dublin, after a considerable tour sign, it is said, on account of the great difficulty in | after which the priest pours oil upon the water, 

in America, last week visited relatives in Philadel-| acquiring the Korean language, in which every | and dipping his fingers in the oil makes the sign 
single thought can be expressed in seven distinctly | of the cross on the child’s forehead, heart, shoul- 

4000 ; j j different ways. There is an utter lack of affinity | ders, hands, and feet. Then swinging the babe in 

aloon § . The London Friend records it of the Yearly Meet- | between the English and Korean languages. his arms, with its face toward the east, the priest 

P 

- the 8 held at Damascus, Ohio, in Eighth Month, that says : “ The servant of God is baptized in the name 

> this A conspicuous feature of the meeting was the} In Cooper Cemetery, five miles from Rochester, | of the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost, Amen. 

voll mesence of Dr. A. T. Pierson, Baptist minister, | []]., is the grave of a “hard-shell” Baptist, over | Now and ever and to all ages, Amen.” At the 
val vel] known on both sides of the Atlantic, who| which stands a monument with this inscription, | mention of each Person of the Trinity, the child is 

y had Weached twice on the Sunday, and took other part | « Here lies an inveterate Hater of Salary Preach- | immersed, sprinkling being permitted only on occa- 

> a _— proceedings.” In another Yearly Meeting | ers.” This epitaph was demanded by the will of | sions of great weakness. 

» dis irty-two of its ministers supplied neighboring | the testator, who was a “hardshell” farmer and 





wpits on First-day. 





preacher. 














We hear of Eliza H. Varney being in Philadel-}| Charles Wagner, who is now in this country, is 
phia to attend the Yearly Meeting opening on the 






closely associated with many of the philanthropies lar occasions. 








We are told that the Russian heir gave a “lusty 
yell” over this part of the ceremony, indicating 
that this royal babe is as easily frightened as many 
of his humble American congeners become on simi- 


